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unrecognized by our organs — recognized occasionally, perhaps, by the sleep-waiter directly — without °i'gans .— through the mesmeric medium. Tims a sleep-waker may see ghosts. Divested of the iwlimental covering, the being inhabits space, — what we suppose to be the immaterial universe, — passing everywhere, and acting all things, by mere volition, cognizant of all secrets bait that of the natuve of God's volition, — the motion, or activity, of the unparticled matter.
You speak of " an estimate of my life," — and, from what I have already said, you will see that I have none to give. I have been too deeply conscious of the mutability and evanescence of temporal things to give any continuous effort to anything — to ho consistent in anything, My life 1ms been whim, •—• impulse — passion — a lon«rng for solitude—• a scorn of all things present, in an earnest desire for the future.
I am profoundly excited by music, and hy some poems, -—those of Tennyson especially — whom, with Keats, Shelley, Coleridge (occasionally), and a few others of like thought and expression, I regard as the sole poets. Music is the perfection of the soul, or idea, of Poetry. The vagueness of exaltation aroused by a sweet air (which should be strictly indefinite and never too strongly suggestive) is precisely what we should aim at in poetry. Affectation, within hounds, is thus no blemish.
I still adhere to Dickens as either author, or dictator, of the review. My reasons would convince you, could I give them to you, but I have left myself no space. I had two long interviews with Mr. D. when here. Nearly everything in the critique, I heard from him, or suggested to him, personally, The poem of Emerson I read to him.ive our best love to G. [Signature cut out,] as il she
